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definitely reported as unemployed and the cases not so reported? 
If so, the report is silent about the fact. Or, when no return was 
made, did the bureau assume that the person in question was steadily 
employed during the full year? If so, the fact ought to be frankly 
stated, and the reasons justifying such an assumption given. The 
matter seems to me one of importance for the good name of the 
Bureau of the Census. Many persons are prone to say that the bureau's 
work is colored by a desire to make the country appear "prosperous." 
Allegations of this character are more plausible in connection with 
the inquiry into unemployment than in connection with any other 
inquiry on the population schedule. Hence it is particularly de- 
sirable that the bureau should protect itself by making a full and 
candid statement of just how the tables were constructed. It is 
unfortunate to leave room for the suspicion that a point was 
stretched to reduce the apparent prevalence of unemployment. The 
matter ought to have been cleared up in the special report; but, since 
it has not been, the critical discussion ought to remedy the omission. 

W. C. Mitchell. 

The University of California. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

Sources. — The following article has been based entirely upon a 
recent work in two volumes, published in St. Petersburg in 1904 by 
the Jewish Colonization Society, and entitled "Economic Conditions 
of the Jews in Russia." 

In preparing these volumes, the Society utilized material from three 
independent sources. 

1. The Jews in cities and towns within the Pale, — that is, the 25 
governments of Russia in which the Jews are allowed to live — 
were studied with the help of 1,000 correspondents of the Society, 
who visited about 1,200 different communities. Their investigation 
was made in 1898. 

2. The Jewish agricultural colonies were investigated by agents of 
the Society, who made a house-to-house canvass. In 1898, 208 colo- 
nies, containing 60,000 inhabitants, were visited. 

3. The Jews outside the Pale were officially investigated, under the 
supervision of the Minister of the Interior, in 1893. 

The data of the first census of 1897 have been extensively used, 
whenever available. 
The facts cannot be accepted as entirely accurate, the margin of 
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error, in some cases, being considerable; but this is the best source of 
information on the subject, and a summary of the conclusions reached 
may be of value to the American public. 

Number and Distribution. — There are records of the presence of 
some Jews in Russia as far back as the first century of our era. In the 
tenth century Wladimir the Saint received a deputation of Jews when 
he was about to decide on a new religion for himself and his subjects. 
But the number of the Jews at that early date was insignificant. 
The great bulk of them came within the limits of the Russian empire 
with the division of Poland in 1795. Their number, at the time, 
was somewhat below a million. This date may be set as that of the 
first appearance of the so-called Jewish question in Russia. 

In 1835 the limits of the Pale within which the Jews were allowed 
to settle was defined. It covered the western third of European 
Russia, from the Black Sea on the south to the southern boundaries 
of the Baltic on the north. The rivers Dnieper, Vistula, Niemen, 
and Western Dwina flow through the region. In 1882 this territory 
was still more reduced by the enactment of the famous May-laws, 
prohibiting the settlement of Jews in country districts and the mi- 
gration of Jews already living in the country from one place to another. 

In 1897 there were 5,189,401 Jews in Russia, or 4.13 per cent, of 
the population of the Russian Empire professed the Mosaic creed. 
Their distribution throughout the country was as follows : — 



European Russia (without Poland) . 

Poland 

Caucasus 

Siberia 

Middle Asia 

Finland and other places 





Per Cent, of 


Number. 


Total 




Population. 


3,765,760 


4.03 


1,316,576 


14.01 


58,471 


0.63 


34,477 


0.60 


12,729 


0.16 


1,382 





In the 15 governments of the Pale the number of Jews was 
3,558,060. Together with Poland the Pale contained 4,874,636 Jews, 
or 95.9 per cent, of the total number of Jews in European Russia. 
The remaining 4.1 per cent, belonged to the few privileged classes 
who were allowed to live outside the Pale. Their number was 207,706, 
or J of 1 per cent, of the Russian population outside the Pale. 

Within the Pale and Poland the Jews formed 11.5 per cent, of the 
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population. But the great bulk of the Jews lived in towns and cities, 
and it will be more instructive to consider their proportion to the city 
population. Out of the total number of 9,307,247 urban population, 
3,809,361, or 40.9 per cent., were Jews. 

The greatest proportion of Jews is found in the north-western dis- 
trict, comprising Lithuania and White Russia. In this part the Jews 
form 57.9 per cent, of the urban population. On the other hand, they 
are least numerous in the southern district, known as New Russia. 
Here they constitute only 26.3 per cent, of the total number of in- 
habitants of towns and cities. 

There are in Russia 62,499,719 men and 63,168,471 women, or to 
every 100 women there are 98.9 men. Among the Jews the pre- 
ponderance of women is greater. To every 100 Jewesses in Russia 
there are 95.6 Jews. This is the more striking because in the interior 
of Russia the number of men exceeds that of women, and the number 
of Jews exceeds that of Jewesses. 

The reason for this great number of women in the Pale is twofold. 

1. The struggle for life falls heavier upon the men, and to every 100 
women who die there are 126 deaths reported among the men. 

2. Emigration carries away a great many more men than women. 
Within the Pale the greatest proportion of women is to be found 

in the north-western section, where the number of Jews is greatest, 
and whence a constant stream of emigration carries the more venture- 
some sex to the less congested parts of Russia or, more frequently, 
over the ocean. 

The effect of emigration is noticeable also in the age distribution 
of the Jewish population. There is a larger proportion of children 
among the Jews than among the Christians, and there is a smaller 
proportion of men in the most productive ages, from 20 to 40. Thus 
in the Wistebsk government the Jews form 52.8 per cent, of the total 
urban population; but the Jews in the ages between 20 and 40 only 
form 39.7 per cent, of the total city dwellers of corresponding ages. 
The same fact is illustrated by the following figures, showing the 
absolute numbers and the percentages of increase among the Jews 
from 1881 to 1897:— 



Section. 


1881. 


1897. 


Per Cent. 
Increase. 


South 


1,247,007 

1,215,393 

453,765 


1,410,001 

1,418,279 

729,780 


13.4 
16.7 
60.9 


Total 


2,912,165 


3,558,060 


22.2 
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This shows that the less the proportion of Jews to the total popula- 
tion, the greater the proportion of increase among them. 

Agriculture. — There are at the present time about 200,000 Jews, or 
about 60,000 Jewish families in Russia depending partially or totally 
on agriculture for their support. The Russian government encouraged 
the establishment of Jewish colonies in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This resulted in the establishment of a considerable number 
of Jewish agricultural settlements. In 1865, however, a series of 
restrictive measures was begun. The Jews were prohibited from ac- 
quiring land in certain districts. In 1882 this law was extended to 
the whole territory of the Pale. In 1891 it was made to apply to 
Poland, and in 1903 Nicholas II. extended the operation of the law 
to the whole of the Russian empire. The success of the governmental 
encouragement in the earlier days was not as great as might have 
been anticipated, for the simple reason that agriculture, carried on 
in the Russian manner, is hardly a sufficient means of supplying the 
wants of the unpretentious Russian peasant. The Jews have a higher 
standard of living, and as long as they could profitably carry on 
other pursuits they were not anxious to take to the plough. Since 
then congestion and desperate competition have made most of the 
other trades insufficient for the support of a Jew and his family, 
and he would gladly turn to agriculture, did not the law prevent him 
from so doing. Furthermore, certain commissions have been ap- 
pointed from time to time by the government to readjust the land 
claims granted to the colonists. The result of the work of these 
commissions was the taking away from the Jewish colonists of one- 
half of all the lands owned by them. 

A great many of the colonists of to-day have to look for outside 
sources of income, as their small farms, their inadequate knowledge 
of methods of cultivation, and the scarcity and crudeness of their 
implements, together with an insufficient number of draught animals, 
make it impossible for them to support themselves and their families 
by agriculture. 

The colonists who derive their entire income from their farms 
succeed better in the cultivation of tobacco, the vine and vegetables, 
than in the raising of cereals. This is due to the small size of their 
lots. 

The needs of the colonists may be summarized in the following way : 
permission to acquire land, better facilities for education, a smaller 
burden of taxation, and better credit accommodations, to enable 
them to acquire improved implements at a reasonable rate of 
interest. 
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Artisans. — The Jewish Colonization Society succeeded in obtaining 
information of about 500,986 Jewish artisans. This number covers 
13.2 per cent, of the total Jewish population of Western Russia. In 
Germany only 6-7 per cent, of the population are artisans, so that the 
proportion of Jews in this class of occupations is about double that 
to be found across the border. This proportion varies for different 
parts of the country, but it may be said in general that one-tenth to 
one-fifth of all the Jews in Russia are artisans. If we take the Jewish 
population between the ages of 10 and 60, we find that 18.4 per cent. 
of it throughout the Pale and Poland are artisans. 

The predominance of this occupation is mainly due to the legal 
difficulties preventing the Jews from entering the other professions. 

It is interesting to note that the Jewish artisans form a proportion 
of all the artisans far greater than that of the Jews to the rest of the 
population. In different districts the proportion of artisans who are 
Jews varies between 50 and 80 per cent. Thus the Jewish artisan is 
an important economic factor in the life of Western Russia. The 
Russian government realized the efficiency of the Jewish artisan and 
the detrimental effect of his confinement to the Pale, and in 1865 
permitted the Jews in skilled trades to live in all parts of the empire. 
This law, however, had practically no effect, as it was worded in a 
way not calculated to inspire confidence. The artisan was not sure 
but that in case of sickness he would be sent back to the Pale for not 
practising his trade. He knew that his family, in case of his death, 
would be returned to the congested districts, and that his son must 
pursue the same trade as his own if he wanted to enjoy the privilege 
of remaining outside the Pale. Under such circumstances it is not 
astonishing that but very few Jews availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of emigration. The energetic Jew who was willing to emigrate 
preferred to sail over the ocean, and find a permanent home for him- 
self and his family. 

Between the different trades the Jewish artisans are distributed in 
the following way: — 

Per cent. 

1. Food producers 11.6 

2. Clothiers 38.7 

3. Leather goods manufacturers 17.0 

4. Wood-workers 9.9 

5. Metal-workers 9.8 

6. Producers of chemical supplies 0.7 

7. Builders 6.3 

8. Textile workers 3.7 

9. Paper and cardboard manufacturers 2.3 
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Thus the tailors and leather goods manufacturers form 55.7 per 
cent of all the artisans. This proportion is pretty steady throughout 
the different sections of the Pale. 

We find that 20 per cent, of all the artisans are children from 10 
to 15 years of age. Women, until recently, did not participate in the 
trades; but economic pressure has forced them to step into the ranks 
of artisans, and at the present time there are 76,548 Jewesses in the 
trades, or 15.3 per cent, of the Jewish artisans are women. The 
women are mainly dressmakers, shirt-makers, and hosiers. 

The trades, in the great majority of cases, are acquired in the follow- 
ing way: A boy is apprenticed out for four years to a master. He 
works for his room and board and schooling. During the fourth 
year he receives a small remuneration. But the masters generally 
have a very inadequate knowledge of the trade, and they impart this 
insufficient amount of knowledge to their pupils. The life of the 
apprentice is made very hard by excessive work, poor food and 
shelter. The Jewish boys can never be apprenticed to Christians, as 
the Saturday holiday and the Jewish food would not be provided by 
them. This is to be regretted, as the Christians, not being confined to 
the Pale, often have the opportunity of learning superior methods 
of workmanship. 

The goods produced are of a cheap grade. This, however, is de- 
termined by the demand for cheap goods from the Russian peasantry 
whom the artisans supply. When the Jews have the chance to learn, 
they do just as good work as the best Christian workmen, and some 
claim that they do better. 

One of the main difficulties in the career of the Russian Jewish 
artisan is the lack of capital with which to start business, and the 
absence of adequate credit accommodations, which would enable him 
to borrow the money for his tools at a reasonable rate of interest. 
As the state of affairs is now, the poor workers have to borrow their 
capital from usurers, and pay 48 per cent, interest on it. This is a 
moderate figure. In reality, the rate of interest charged often is as 
high as 120 per cent. 

There are four different ways of marketing the goods produced by 
these artisans: — 

1. Direct orders by customers. This is very frequent, especially 
in the case of repairs. 

2. Fairs are held at frequent intervals in that part of Russia where 
the artisans live, and they often go to these fairs, and there dispose 
of the products of their labor. 

3. There are many commission merchants who prey on the help- 
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lessness of the producers. They go from shop to shop, and buy up a 
great amount of goods in order to sell them in distant parts of the 
country. These merchants pay ridiculously small prices for the 
work, but, since this is the only way of reaching distant markets, the 
Jewish workers, who are not allowed to travel themselves, make ex- 
tensive use of the expensive services of the middlemen. 

4. Some large concerns have their goods made for them by the 
poorer Jewish artisans. This kind of work bears all the earmarks of 
the genuine sweating system. 

From what has been said so far it is quite easy to infer that the 
incomes enjoyed by the workers are very low. $3 a week is the maxi- 
mum reached by any considerable number of them, while this sum is 
often greatly diminished by irregularity of the work and by slack 
seasons. A great many of these people are obliged to work sixteen 
hours-a day, and yet remain at the verge of starvation, and in case of 
disability they are forced to apply for charitable relief . 

To sum up the needs of these people, it may fairly be said that (1) 
they need freedom to move from place to place, which would enable 
them to leave the overcrowded districts and seek employment in the 
less congested parts of the country; (2) they need trade-schools to teach 
them progressive methods of working; and, finally, (3) they need 
cheap credit to enable them to secure their instruments at a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

Unskilled Labor. — There are, perhaps, 100,000 Jews who pursue an 
occupation called in Russia "black labor." Of this kind of labor 
the following are examples: drivers, wood-cutters, stone-cutters, 
freight-carriers. One-third of this class of laborers are freight-carriers, 
and about as many more are cab-drivers. A good many of these 
people have no special occupation, and just wait at the corners or at 
the railroad stations for somebody to give them a job. The incomes 
of these people are miserably small, and they are all potential or actual 
paupers. Mr. Gordon, in his book on "The Alien Immigrant," gives 
a very vivid description of this class of people of Western Russia. 

Industries. — The data collected by the Jewish Colonization Society 
about the participation of Jews in the industries of the country are 
very much less satisfactory than any other part of their work. Their 
correspondents have paid attention only to the Jews in factories, and, 
therefore, any adequate estimate of the proportion they bear to the 
Russian laborers is hard to make. In general, it maybe said, however, 
that the Jews own more than their share of the capital invested in 
the industries of the country; but, on the other hand, Jewish laborers 
form less than their proportionate share of the industrial population 
of Western Russia. 
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There are three main reasons for this smaller participation of the 
Jewish laborer in the industries : — 

1. He will not work on Saturday, and the factory cannot afford to 
stop for two days a week. 

2. The food given to laborers is often prepared on the premises, 
and the Jew refuses to eat any food not cooked according to his re- 
ligious rules. 

3. A great many factories are situated outside of towns or cities, 
and thus the Jews are not permitted to live around them. All these 
reasons tend to reduce the number of Jewish laborers very consider- 
ably. In the whole of Western Russia there are probably not over 
45,000 to 50,000 Jewish laborers. 

As to Jewish capital, it is not so large as is claimed by many writers-,, 
and yet it is probably in about twice as large a proportion to the total 
capital invested in the country as the proportion of the Jews is to 
the total population. 

The districts where the Jews are allowed to live are mainly agri- 
cultural, and the industries in the district are just beginning to develop. 
The Jews generally own the small concerns, because the uncertainty 
of their legal status makes them cautious in investing large amounts of 
capital. Besides, the Society has reached the conclusion that in the 
great majority of cases the Jews lack the capital necessary for the 
establishment of large industrial enterprises. 

Poverty and Relief. — The kind of relief that is most customary 
among Jews is the gift of a small amount of money for the celebration 
of the Easter holidays. The number of people who are obliged to 
resort to this sort of charity may give an idea of the poverty of the 
community. In 1898, 138,156 families received aid for the Easter 
celebration. This number constitutes nearly one-fifth of all the 
Jewish families in Western Russia. The total sum given to them 
amounted to about $130,000, making an average of less than a dollar 
per family. The percentage of relief-seeking families is larger in the 
Pale proper than in Poland. Therefore, since the Jews form 40 per 
cent, of the city population of Western Russia, and since nearly one- 
fifth of all the Jewish families receive charity in some form, the Jew- 
ish paupers form nearly 8 per cent, of the total urban population of 
this part of the country. This percentage tends to be very much 
higher in the large centres of population. Thus in Vilna about 38 
per cent, of the Jewish families applied for relief, and yet we find 
mentioned over and over again that pride prevents the Jews from 
seeking public aid, unless their conditions are desperately miserable. 
So it appears that from one-quarter to one-third and more of the Jews 
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in large cities are destitute. The amount of poverty has been rapidly 
increasing ever since the restrictive legislation of 1882. The intro- 
duction of the governmental monopoly of the liquor business in 1896, 
in depriving a great many Jews of their means of subsistence, also 
materially raised the number of dependants. It must, of course, be 
kept in mind that not all the relief given is recorded, and yet the 
proportion of families forced to apply for relief is alarmingly high. 
It is well to remark that there are no professional paupers among the 
Jews, and that those who apply for relief are persons whose trade does 
not yield them a sufficient remuneration to support themselves and 
their families. 

What is being done for the relief of these poor people? As a rule, 
every Jew either gives alms or receives them, so that all the Jews who 
manage to support themselves supply their share towards the help 
for their less fortunate brothers. The centre of relief-granting is 
generally found in the synagogue, and the funds are collected partly 
from private contributions, partly from the tax levied by the govern- 
ment for the use of Jewish meat on all the Jews who observe the rules 
provided by their religion. Part of the proceeds of this tax is regularly 
diverted by the officials for other uses. 

There are over 2,000 Jewish philanthropic institutions in Russia, 
the majority of which have for their object the education of poor 
children, the help of the sick, and the distribution of free loans. There 
are about 350 free loan associations which wage war on the extortions 
of the usurers. Three-fourths of these associations own less than 
$250, and the amount of help they can give is proportionately small. 

There are 126 Jewish almshouses, with about 13,000 inmates. 50 
institutions supply food to the hungry; 72 provide clothes for the 
needy; 112 hospitals and 665 medical aid associations take care of 
the sick; while 51 institutions help poor brides in the establishment of 
their new homes. The majority of the institutions, however, belong 
to a general type. These agencies supply all the help within their 
reach to any person who is in need of it. Their methods are anti- 
quated, and in the majority of cases they give direct pecuniary 
help. An enlightened philanthropic movement has sprung up in 
recent years, but it has found legal difficulties in its way, and has not 
succeeded in accomplishing a great deal toward the uplifting of the 
masses struggling with poverty. 

Education. — There are about 25,000 Jewish primary schools in 
Western Russia. These are the so-called "Kheders." 375,000 chil- 
dren go to these schools. These Kheders are usually held in the living- 
rooms of the teacher, the "melamed." The sanitary conditions in 
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these schools are far below our lowest standards of hygiene. The air 
supply is insufficient, the light is not bright enough and seldom on 
the left side, the furniture is rude and detrimental to the physical 
development of the children who use it. 

About 95 per cent, of the pupils are boys, the education of girls 
not being considered important by the orthodox Jews. Their age is 
from 7 to 11, seldom below 7, but occasionally as high as 16. 

The "melameds" are denned as men who have failed in every other 
profession, and turned to teaching as the one trade which needs no 
ability of any sort. They are only allowed to teach the Mosaic faith 
and the Hebrew reading and writing. The pupils seldom acquire 
any knowledge beyond this in the school, and yet they spend eight 
hours a day in studying under the direction of the "melamed." 

The average cost to the parents of this education for their children 
is $13 a year, — a considerable price for these people; and yet they 
prefer to pay it to the alternative of leaving their offspring without 
any school training. About 13,250,000 a year are spent by the Jewish 
people on the "Kheder" education of their boys. Very few Kheders 
are organized on a more advanced scale than those described. 

About 600 more advanced Jewish schools give facilities of educa- 
tion to some 60,000 Jewish boys and girls. The teachers in these 
schools are much better than in the Kheders, and yet their fitness for 
the task may, in a great many cases, rightfully be questioned. A 
great need is felt for an institution which will prepare teachers to take 
the place of the incompetent "melamed." 

As to the admission of Jews to the public schools instituted by the 
government, it must be said that these schools are few and far between, 
and that their managers, unable to accommodate all the Christian ap- 
plicants, refuse the great majority of the Jewish applications. About 
430,000 Jewish children are denied the opportunity of entering such 
schools. A very small number of Jews succeed in obtaining ad- 
mission to the higher schools, the gymnasia. The law provides for a 
10 per cent, relation between the number of Jews and the number of 
Christians in these schools. The number of these schools is entirely 
inadequate, and the few Jews who succeed in going through them form 
a dwindling minority. 

In 1899 there were about 1,800 Jewish students in the Russian 
universities. Admission is very hard to obtain for them, and their 
outlook after graduation is not encouraging, as they are practically 
barred from all the liberal professions, to say nothing of governmental 
service. 

Finally, a few trade-schools ought to be mentioned which give in- 
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struction to Jews in skilled labor. The great need of such schools is 
very evident, and their small number is a subject of great regret. 

Conclusion. — After having examined the conditions in which the 
Jews have to live in Russia, and the difficulties with which they have 
to struggle in their desire for self-improvement and civilization, can 
we be surprised at the number of them who seek refuge in this country? 
77,000 Russian Jews arrived in the United States in 1904, and many 
more will follow them over the ocean, year after year, until the sparsely 
populated parts of Russia are opened to them, and until political 
equality gives them a fair chance in the struggle for life. 

E. A. GOLDBNWEISER. 



MISLEADING STATISTICS OF COST OF PRODUCTION. 

In the December (1904) number of the Massachusetts Labor Bulletin 
there appears an article on "Increases in the Cost of Production," in 
which some of the statistical methods used are open to serious question. 
The subject, which is limited in the article to the study of increases in 
cost of production due merely to increases in pay and decreases in 
hours of labor of employees (without reduction of pay), is one that 
is now attracting wide attention, and there is some danger that mis- 
interpretation may be made of the statistics presented. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to point out the need for caution in their use by show- 
ing some of the faults of the methods evidently used in their compila- 
tion. 

First. In the matter of definition and classification, attention 
should be called to the fact that but about one-third of the returns 
are for occupations connected with what are generally understood to 
be manufacturing industries. Yet the implication by the text of 
the article in its introductory paragraph (p. 289), where it speaks 
of the increase in the cost of production of "manufactured articles," 
and again in the discussion of the data presented on page 298, where 
it mentions the "manufacturer's standpoint" in regard to the prob- 
lem of reduction of hours and increase of pay, is that the statistics 
deal directly with manufacturing industries. As a matter of fact, 
of the 479 returns shown in the tables, only 169, or about one-third, 
are for " Industries' ' that would fall under the census classification as 
manufacturing industries, 126 are for occupations (although called 
"Industries"), and of the remainder, 27 are for laundries and 157 for 
"Building." The question as to what constitutes manufacturing 



